








EMORY W. LUCCOCK 


A picture of Dr. Luecock’s Shanghai church was not available. 

Other churehes he has served are shown, top to bottom: First, 

Evanston, Ill.; First, Wichita, Kan. ; and Dundee, Omaha, Neb. 
His sermon apepars on page four. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Is Sunday a Day to “Lose Your Religion”? 





Other Reasons for an Early Service 


No. 14 in a series 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 

As the years have passed, I have learned 
that Sunday is a hard day for many 
mothers and is sometimes the day when 
they are most likely to “lose their relig- 
ion.” 

One difficulty, of course, is that fathers 
frequently do not assume their share of 
responsibility. (Some re-education is in 
order along that line.) Many mothers 40 
not even attempt to go to church. Church 
services on the :.ir are of great value, but 
they probably ought not to be the onlv 
kind of service the able-bodied attend. 
One advantage of having two services is 
that if it happens to work out better, one 
parent can attend the early service and 
the other one the later service. 

I have wondered whether more church 
school] teachers might not attend church 
if they could have their hour of worship 
before they met their classes. Some of 
them say they are so exhausted by the 
time church school is over that they don’t 
fee] like staying for church. Yet the very 
ones who are the most exhausted are 
probably the ones who most need the 
ministry of the church as provided in a 
worship. 

Some people like—and can afford—to eat 
out Sunday noon, and a late service is 
fine for them. But that creates still an- 
other problem. When e. g., are Presby- 
terian waitresses and cooks—if there be 
such—to attend church? (Or are they 
supposed to be Catholics or Episco- 
palians?) 

The more we study the matter the more 
we come to realize that the problem of 
church attendance is not a simple one. It 
involves factors we have not always taken 
into consideration. There are those who 
undoubtedly would prefer a late afternoon 
or evening service to an early morning 
service. 

The chief advantage of an early service 
is that it could more easily and effectively 
be coordinated with the church school pro- 
gram. 

HOPEFUL PERPLEXED PILGRIM. 
Ecumenical City, U. S. A. 


Bible Mastery: Romans 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Beginning in a Seattle church in 1926, 
sponsored by Seattle Presbytery since 
1930, the Bible Mastery Campaign has 
spread till last year it was observed in 
46 states, five Canadian provinces and 
seven foreign lands, and in over 27 de- 
nominations. Several denominations ofti- 
cially promote it. 

The Bible Mastery Method of repeatedly 
reading a book through has been used ané 
urged by many Bible teachers. The germ 
was found in a little book “How to Mastcr 
the English Bible” by Dr. J. M. Gray. i'r 
M. R. Turnbull speaks of the value of 
reading the Bible as a means of studyinzs 
the Bible. In fact the right kind of Bible 
reading is the best kind of Bible study. It 





Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 


For Presbyterians, U. S., and USA 





WISH TO SUPPLY 

@Atlantic Coast or lake area, first four 
Aug. Sundays. Manse desired. Geo. 
Buchanan, First church, 216 4th St., West 
Newton, Pa. 


is a revelation thus to read a book through 
at a sitting and to repeat the reading 
daily for a month. 

Romans is the book this year with a 
choice of Committals: to read the book 
through daily during October or to read 
at least four chapters daily. A layman 
greatly used of God said, “I have read 
Romans through every day, except Sunday, 
for 17 years.” 

Romans is a handbook on Salvation. Its 
great theme is “Power unto Salvation,” 
more explicitly, “The Power of God unto 
Salvation.” It presents “The Double 
Cure,” in the words of the loved hymn, 
“Be of sin the double cure, save me from 
its guilt and power.” It answers the ques- 
tion “Is there power by which to live it?” 

‘Further information, a four page leafiet, 
Committal Card and Book Mark may be 
secured by sending a stamped (except in 
the U. S.) addressed envelope to the under- 
signed. 


Cc. J. BOPPELL. 
2666 37th Ave. S. W., Seattle 6, Wash, 


Joseph Speaks - 


Lay down thy tools and rest awhile, 
For thou hast worked more than thy 
share; 


My strong right arm thou ever art, 

Thy patient, pleasant ways fit well 

Into an old man’s failing strength. 

I want thee to remember, lad, 

That thou hast been a joy to me— 

Thou hast thy mother’s gentleness, 

Her quiet radiance thou hast 

And something more . . Her loveliness 


{s mirrored in thy manliness. 

Since thy birth I’ve never felt 
Other than a father’s pride, 

But no man says of thee, “My son!” 


The years of thy sweet childhood fled 

All too quickly with us here. 

But—grieve not, lad—my days are done, 
And as we work together now 

There has lately come to me 

An almost frightening sense of awe, 

For thou art God’s Beioved Son! 

Thou art the Christ, Emmanuel, 

The Saviour Who will conquer death! 
Rememer thou these words I speak 
When days of doubt and darkness come— 
My blessing thou hast ever had, 

Now bless thou me before I die... 
There’s work to do, we must get on. 


LAURA HOWELL NORDEN. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Two Months’ Receipts Reported 


Two months receipts by the Assem- 
bly’s agencies show gains and losses, 
compared with last year. As of May 31, 
the agencies reported: 

Annuities and Relief (Louisville), 
$26,602; decrease $12,234. 

Church Extension (Atlanta), $50,- 
679; decrease, $21,113. Program of 
Progress funds received late, $5,542. 
Mother’s Day offering reported to date, 
$2,724. 

Christian Education 
$20,213; increase, $4,072. 

General Fund (Atlanta), $31,510; 
decrease, $9,820. Interchurch Agen- 
cies, $1,571; increase, $377. 

World Missions (Nashville), 
007; increase, $10,473. 
Progress, $25,701. 


(Richmond), 


$170,- 
Program of 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering questions here are Rachel Henderlite and Jos. M. Gettys, of the 
Assembly’s Training School, though Dr. Gettys recently moved to Dallas, 
Texas 


MEANING OF SIN 
What is the basic meaning of 
sin? The request is that we give 
not only a general meaning, but 
some specific meaning. 


HENDERLITE—Sin is primarily, I 
am sure you could say, a religious word. 
That is to say, sin differs from evil in 
that whereas evil is a general word, sin 
has bearing on our relationship to God. 
Unless a person is speaking in religious 
terms or, possibly, Christian terms, the 
word sin has no meaning. Sin is then a 
rebellion against God. It is a refusal to 
admit God as my Creator and Ruler, a 
refusal to admit that he has any claims 
on me at all, or, to put it in less theo- 
logical terms, sin is a desire to do as 
I] want rather than as God wants. That, 
I would say, is a general definition of 
sin. More specifically, let me say this: 
Since God is always thought of in the 
Christian religion as a Father, one who, 
therefore, desires the well-being of his 
people, sin is anything that destroys. 
Sin is anything that makes me or any- 
body else less than I was before, or less 
than he was before. Sin is anything 


destructive of life, or destructive of the 
fullness of life, rather than building up 
life. So we may say that sin is a vio- 
lation of the Law of God. But when we 
say that, we need to remember that ul- 
timately, the Law of God is Love, or 
desire for the well-being of the other, 
and sin is again defined as that which 
destroys what God would establish. 


HEALING MINISTRY 
Should a Christian resign himself 
to physical suffering, or may one 
still hope for a healing ministry in 

our church? 


GETTYS—I believe that if I were ill 
and wanted some help that I would cer- 
tainly not resign myself until I had 
gotten the best help I could get from 
doctors and from nurses. At the same 
time, I don’t believe I would limit my- 
self merely to that. I would do that. 
But I would also seek the power of God 
in ways that Christians may know, ask- 
ing him to guide doctors and nurses and 
to help others who are trying to make 
me well, to use everything that man has 
discovered for physical health. 
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AFRICA sioutn“éo 


Springfield, O. (RNS)-—Resolutions 
urging the church to lead in resisting 
discrimination in Africa were adopted 
here by the North American Assembly 
on African Affairs. The assembly was 
sponsored by the National Council of 
Churches. 

One resolution said that African 
churches under the auspices of Ameri- 
can and European missionary societies 
in particular should “set a Christian 
standard” of non-discrimination in all 
phases of social relations as well as in 
the church. 

“Missions working in territories 
where racial discrimination is strongly 
practiced, as for example in Southern 
Rhodesia, should be especially careful 
to avoid conforming to the world,” it 
said. 

Another resolution proposed that 
more interracial councils of churches be 
organized. Such councils now are 
found only in certain sections of Africa. 

“There should be increased social 
and spiritual interchange between mis- 
sionaries and Africans,’’ the resolution 
said. ‘‘Understanding and sympathetic 
consideration of the personal feelings 
and dignity of Africans are peculiarly 
needful because of the heritage of cul- 
tural and racial strain.”’ 

A third resolution urged that a time- 
table be established for turning over 
church authority to African church 
leaders. It said that this process should 
not be completed until ‘‘the Africans area 
ready for it’’ but observed that “in many 
eases Africans are better prepared for 
authority than the missions presently 
think.” 


Priority for Women’s Work 


Higher priority for women’s work 
and for their representation in the 
churches was asked in another resolu- 
tion as a step toward better African and 
missionary relations. 

Asserting that African women could 
be of great value in ‘“‘breaking down the 
barriers between missionaries and Af- 
ricans,’’ it urged mission boards to raise 
the level of their education for girls and 
women and to send more women mis- 
sionaries to work with African women’s 
groups. 

The assembly also approved the set- 
ting up of a wide-scale program aimed 
at wiping out illiteracy in Africa and en- 
larging the volume of Christian litera- 
ture for the increasing number of peo- 
ple able to read. 


CCC Opposes Assembly Action 


Weaverville, N. C. (RNS)—Represen- 
tatives of three unofficial groups within 
the Presbyterian Church, US, announced 
plans for a central office here to fight 
the proposed merger of their denomina- 
tion with two other Presbyterian bodies. 

The other two denominations in- 
volved in the union plans are the Pres- 
byterian Church, and the United Pres- 
byterian Church. 

A spokesman for the _ opposition 
groups said they have established a cen- 
tral planning committee to conduct a 
church-wide campaign to defeat the 
merger. 

The groups are the board of directors 
of the Southern Presbyterian Journal, 
a weekly published here; the executive 
board of the Continuing Church Com- 


mittee tormed several years ago in 
Louisiana; and a_ recently organized 
Tennessee group, the Association for the 
Preservation of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church. [These have operated 
formerly under one name: The Contin- 
uing Church Committee.—Eds. ] 

A statement by the group said that it 
hopes ‘‘to call the church back to a 
clearer adherence to its spiritual task.’ 
Union of the denominations, it said, 
could be brought about only “at the 
cost of a compromise of what some be- 
lieve to be essential matters of faith.”’ 

The group has scheduled a meeting 
of merger opponents here in August at 
which progress reports on the cam- 
paign will be given and plans made for 
action should the three churches unite. 


Nichols Looks at Public Schools 


Williams Bay, Wis. (RNS)—Some 
policies urged by public school leaders 
today are “unacceptable to Protestants 
as a whole,”’ a church history professor 
told 275 church executives at the an- 
nual conference here of the Association 
of Council Secretaries. 

The association is a professional or- 
ganization representing executives of 
nearly 1,000 city, county, state and na- 
tional councils of churches. 

James Hastings Nichols [Presby- 
terian, USA] of the University of 
Chicago said that ‘“‘the ground on which 
Protestants in America originally built 
up the public school system 100 years 
ago has been profoundly modified.”’ 


“Originally the public school system 
frankly taught, with court approval, a 
general undenominational Protestant 
orientation which could be_ supple- 
mented by specific denominational teach- 
ings at home and in church. And the 
time spent in public school was so 
limited that many other influences, such 
as church and home, had an equal op- 
portunity at forming the mind of the 
younger generation.” 

Today any world view or system of 
values may be inculcated in the public 
schools “‘save those at the central heri- 
tage of Western and American Chris- 
tianity,”” Dr. Nichols said. Meanwhile, 
he added, public school education has 
“crowded out” the influences once ex- 
ercised by home and church and has be- 
come “a virtual monopoly.” 

“The taxes of Christians are used,” 
he said, “to build up a monopoly to 
teach their children a progressively iess 
satisfactory understanding of life and 


the world. The margin of the child’s 
time open to other educational influ- 
ences and the proportion of resources 
available to support such other influ- 
ences are both steadily constricted. 


“Inadvertently a situation has come 
to be in which the religious liberty of 
the majority is, in fact, seriously threat- 
ened, even by court interpretations of 
the constitutional guaranties of relig- 
ious liberty. And Protestantism, not 
observing how the situation has changed, 
has taken little thought as to how to 
meet this process of slow cultural stran- 
gulation.”’ 


Dr. Nichols said that there were at 
least three long-standing views of Prot- 
estant policy in these matters. 


“There is the humanist or Unitarian 
left-wing minority which is satisfied 
with public school education as it is, 
since a kind of humanitarian idealism is 
the substance of its faith. Under the 
present system, this minority has, in ef- 
fect, become the privileged established 
Church of America. 


“Secondly, there is a much larger 
group of pietist Protestants who accept 
the secularization of public education 
and ‘absolute’ separation of church and 
state, partly because they fear Roman 
Catholic aggression unless this barrier 
is maintained, and partly because they 
do not recognize that the public schools 
are already teaching a rival theology. 


“Lastly, the most influential view, at 
least among Protestant leaders, is one 
which maintains that the American sys- 
tem of church-state relations, especially 
in education, never has been and never 
should be ‘absolute’ separation, and 


which urges that an undenominational 
Christian orientation has as much right 
in the schools as the various philoso- 
phies now taught there.” 





QueenPledgesChurch 
To Preserve ‘True 


Protestant Religion’ 


Elizabeth’s Message Is Read to 
Assembly by High Commissioner 


Edinburgh (RNS)—Queen Elizabeth 
told the General Assembly of the 
Chureh of Scotland, in a message, that 
she would use her authority to ‘“main- 
. the true Protest- 
ant religion in Scotland.” 

The Queen’s message stressed the 
need for all to show “the living reality” 
of their faith ‘‘by the conduct and ex- 
ample of our daily lives and family re- 


tain and preserve. . 


lationships.”’ 
Her message was read to the Gereral 
Assembly by Admirai of the Fleet Vis- 


count Cunningham of Hyndhope, Lord 


High Commissioner of the Assembly. 
It said: 
“We gladly avall ourselves, for the 


first time, of the opportunity given us by 


this meeting of the Assembly to assure 
you that we hold the Church of Scot- 
land in the most deep regard, as did our 
beloved father whose death, with you 
and with our peoples, we are mourning. 

“We bound ourselves, on our acces- 
sion, by a solemn obligation to maintain 
and preserve the settlement of the true 
Protestant religion in Scotland. ‘That 
obligation we readily and willingly re- 
new. 

“We are very conscious of the need, 
which was never greater than today, for 
vigorous witness which it is the privi- 
lege of the Church to bear to the abid- 
ing principles of our Christian faith. 
But we are equally conscious that all 
of us fail in our personal duty unless 
we all, as individuals, likewise strive to 
show, by the conduct and example of 
our daily lives and family relationships, 
the living reality of our faith and its 
power to influence, and indeed to shape, 
the difficult times in which we live. 

“To that supreme duty our dear 
father ceaselessly gave himself, and we 
shall seek, with God’s help, to follow 
his example.” 


Addressing the Assembly after read- 
ing the message, Viscount Cunningham 
commended the Royal Family for set- 
ting an example of ‘‘Christian living and 
Christian home life.’’ 


THE OUTLOOK PULPIT 





Moderator Says Sincerity 
May Reveal Ignorance 


Edinburgh (RNS)—tThe evils of the 
world are the church’s principal enemy 
and not Communism alone, the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
was told here by its retiring moderator, 
W. White Anderson. 

In a sermon at St. Giles church 
opening the General Assembly sessions, 
Dr. Anderson said: 


“We are falling too easily into the 
error of believing that the enemy num- 
ber one is Communism. This is only a 
phase of the enemy’s tactics. 

“Each expression of the world’s fool- 
ishness has always misled people into 
concentrating their attack upon the ex- 
pression, leaving the world itself still 
strong in the multitude of its resources. 
The attack must be directed to the heart 
from which all these dangers arise.” 


Dr. Anderson criticized a ‘‘laissez 
faire’’ attitude in religion and the idea 
that it is no concern of the church what 
a man believes so long as he is sincere. 

“Sincerity of belief may arise from 
ignorance of anything better.”’ he said. 


When We Die 


N THE FAMILIAR story of Jesus, 
2 Dives found himself the other side 

of death, in torment, with a fixed 
and impassable gulf between him and 
that him for fel- 
the of Heaven. 
This was not because he disliked 


Lazarus, or had taken advantage of him, 


Lazarus disqualified 


lowship in Kingdom 
had 
or had trespassed against him. It was 
only because he had been unmindful of 
and indifferent toward him; it 
because of anything he had done, but al- 


was not 


together because of what he had left un- 
done. So Dives asked to be allowed to 
return to his family, who are still living 
on earth——with mistaken ideas about 
what life is for, ideas that were disqual- 
ifying them for life after death—s» that 
they could be instructed and corrected 
by what he had learned after he had 
died. 

Although the request seems to us to 
be reasonable, told that it 
wouldn’t do any good for him to go back 
and talk with the members of his fam- 
ily. It wouldn’t have the effect on them 
that he was sure it would have. ‘‘They 
have the law and the prophets. If they 
have not heeded the law and the 


prophets, or by heeding them have not 


Dives was 


found both their assurance of life after 
death and all that they need to know 
about the nature of life after death, they 
will be neither convinced nor converted 
by the return to them, of one who had 
died.”’ 

Of course, if Jesus were telling that 
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story today, we would be told: 


“You have the law and the prophets, 
and you also have the supreme disclos- 
ure of God, and of what he is bringing 
to pass here on earth, in Jesus Christ. 
If you do not heed that, and if in heed- 
ing it, you do not find the assurance 
that you need that life survives death; 
and all that you need to know about life 
after death, you will not find it by com- 
muniecating with those who are dead.” 
All of which bring the 
ance of, and information about, life af- 
ter death that Jesus himself found and 
that he made available to others. 

We do not gain this by communicat- 
ing with those who have died, nor by 


us to assur- 


any evidence that can convince and con- 
vert us. We wish we could have it that 
way. Just as the people of Jesus’ day 
would have preferred such credentials 
the claims of Jesus, and as 
Jesus was himself tempted to offer: by 
making into bread, by leaping 
from a high place and defying the law 
of gravity, and by offering the power 
and glory of kingdoms of this world. 
They certainly would have been im- 
pressed by such evidence, but they 
wouldn’t have been transformed by it, 
and Jesus insisted that the only authen- 
tic and adequate evidence of life after 
death, is to be found in lives that have 
been transformed in God's 


to verify 


stones 


response to 


self-disclosure in him. 

If we want to be sure that we and 
our loved ones survive death, and if we 
want information about what happens 
on the other side of death, there is only 
one way in which this data is available 
to us. That way is to discover and to 
identified with what God is 
bringing to pass here on earth, in life 
before death. We find in Jesus Christ 
that this is a drama of God’s redeeming 
love. 


become 


This disclosure of God’s purpose and 
activity here on earth, before death, 
in Jesus Christ, has been certified to by 
his resurrection. No event in past his- 
tory is so fully accredited as is the re- 
surrection of Jesus. It is impossible to 
account for the Christian Church, and 
for Christian history, apart from the 
resurrection of Jesus. And what has 
happened to us, and to others, as the 
result of knowing God in Jesus Christ, 
can be accounted for only by a Christ, 
who has continued to live, after he died. 

This belief in the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ is, however, not where we 
get our assurance of life after death, 
nor is it where we find what we want to 
know about life after death. 

It isn’t a riddle for the mind. 
responsibility for life. 

It is only when we accept God’s self- 
disclosure in Christ, and respond to it, 
and begin to be modified by it, and so 
identified with what God is bringing to 
pass here before death, both as benefici- 
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aries and agents; it if only when that 
begins to happen in and through us that 
we begin to understand how the reali- 
zation and fulfillment of what God has 
undertaken here, requires life after 
death. 

So we don’t begin by asking whether 
or not we are going to survive death, or 
whether or not our loved ones have sur- 
vived death. We begin by asking what 
it means to be alive as people before 
death. And if we accept the understand- 
ing of what has been given us in Jesus 
Christ, and if in response to the accept- 
ance of that revelation, we find our- 
selves being transformed so that God 
can continue in us what he began in 
Christ, then we have our own first-hand 
experience of a power that we know is 
greater than any other power that is at 
work in human history. 

It is only when our lives are liberated 
and lifted above continuing conjuga- 
tions of such verbs as eat, and sleep, and 
grub, and grab, into continuing conjuga- 
tions of such verbs as caring, and be- 
lieving, and hoping, and having faith, 
and being faithful, that we begin to feel 
an authentic need and desire for the 
continuance of life after death. Only 
then are we in touch with the power 
on which we are able to rely for life 
after death; and only in that way, can 
we come to know what life after death 
will be like. 

This is the quality of life that is called 
eternal. It is an intuitive assurance and 
first-hand knowledge from within eter- 
nal life that enables us to be sure be- 
yond any doubt, that what has made 
that life possible can be counted on, not 
only to highly prize it, but to have pro- 
vided for its further realizations and 
fulfillment on the other side of death. 

“Nothing either this side of death, or 
death itself, can separate us from the 
love of God that we have ourselves ex- 
perienced in Christ!”’ 


Is Death Final or Fatal’ 


This brings us to two questions that 
are, I am sure, in all of our minds, that 
we are compelled to ask in connection 
with Jesus’ story about Dives and Laza- 
rus. 

The first is the question about the 
torment of Dives and about his sepa- 
ration from Lazarus that made it im- 
possible for him to participate in the 
fellowship of love, that is the realiza- 
tion and fulfillment of what God has 
begun to bring to pass here on earth be- 
fore we die. 

We are asking whether or not death 
is ever final or fatal. We are asking 
whether or not torment after death is 
in the nature of punishment or purging. 
We are asking whether or not there can 
be everlasting punishment for anyone, 
if we have in Jesus Christ an authentic 
disclosure both of the character of God, 
and of what God has set out to accom- 
plish. Is God going to be defeated? 
And would it be possible for any of us 
to enter into whatever heaven is to be 
the further realization of his drama of 
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redemptive love, if eventually, anyone 
else is to be excluded from it. If, in our 
further fulfillments and developments 
the other side of death, we become more 
and not less loving, if we have more and 
not less of the mind of Jesus Christ, 
will there be any happiness or satisfac- 
tion possible to us, except as Jesus was 
able to find happiness and satisfaction, 
in loving and seeking and recovering 
those not yet included? 

It seems to me completely clear that 
whatever torment is to be experienced 
on the other side of death by anyone, is 
bound to be redemptive, both in its in- 
tent and its effect. It will not be pun- 
ishment. It will be urging. And in the 
end, God will have to win. 

We know that the term that Jesus 
used in connection with everlasting fire, 
was Gehenna. Gehenna was the out- 
door incinerator in which all of the re- 
fuse of the city of Jerusalem was 
burned. The burning of this refuse 
made it possible for life to continue. It 
was an illustration of purification and 
not of penalty. Whatever torment there 
is going to be the other side of death 
will be the burning away of the impuri- 
ties which make it impossible for us 
fully to enter into the life and fellow- 
ship of a kingdom of love. As the 
Apostle Paul put it, ‘“‘No other founda- 
tion can be laid, save the foundation 
that we find in Jesus Christ. Whatever 
foundation we lay is going to be tested 
by fire. If that foundation is not Jesus 
Christ, it will be destroyed by fire. But 
the builder of that foundation will sur- 
vive the fire.” 

It is extremely important for us to 
realize not only that death is not final 
and fatal in deciding the effect of God’s 
redeeming love; it seems to me just as 
important for us to realize that death is 
not in itself as drastic as we have been 
led to suppose. 

What we need to fear is not death, 
but what we ourselves decide and do 
with life. 

Our second question is about the com- 
fort of Lazarus. Partly, of course, it 
was making up to Lazarus what he had 
been unjustly deprived of before he 
died. This is a compulsion of love. 


One of my best friends was impris- 
oned by the Japanese during the second 
World War. He was released by the 
United States Marines less than forty- 
eight hours before he and other pris- 
oners were to be executed. He told me 
how the Marines behaved when they re- 
leased the American prisoners. There 
wasn’t anything good enough for those 
prisoners—not because the prisoners 
were morally worthy—but because of 
what they had been undergoing. The 
Marines brought whatever they could 
find in the way of food and comfort for 
the prisoners, taking it for granted that 
it belonged to the prisoners. Certainly 
we can count on love working in that 
way, the other side of death. 

But very much more basic than that 
is the question about compensation and 
rewards. What we must be interested 
in on the other side of death is not re- 
wards, but results. Jesus insisted that 
the best of us here on this earth cannot 
possibly measure up to the righteousness 
required of us by God, that we are still 
“unprofitable servants,’ and that we 
are all together pensioners on the grace 
and mercy of God. Any of us who ex- 
pects to be compensated or rewarded on 
the other side of death thinks more 
highly of himself than he is entitled to 
think. Certainly we are not seeing our- 
selves with the mind of Jesus Christ, if 
we suppose that God owes us anything 
when we die. 

What we can definitely count on is 
the verification of what we have be- 
lieved in, as we have accepted God’s 
self-discipline in Jesus Christ. This 
will include more competent thinking, 
more discriminating judgment, more 
sensitive Christ-like outlook and way of 
life. It will include the bringing to 
harvest of much that we have planted 
here on this earth that, so far as we 
were able to see while we were here, 
was futile. There will be many of our 
best efforts on behalf of others whom we 
loved and about whom we cared, efforts 
to which there was no response and that 
bore no fruit. 

To my mind, one of the glories of life 
after death, is going to be the discovery 
of how, unknown to us, God has been 
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bringing the increase! And of course 
the other side of that same fact, is that 
what others have tried to do for us, to 
which we have been unresponsive, and 
of which we have been unconscious, is 
itself going to be brought to harvest in 
us! We are going to find verification 
the other side of death, for our knowl- 
edge of God in Jesus Christ this side 
of death not only in individual develop- 
ment, but in possibilities of community 
and fellowship, of which we are not yet 
wise or good enough to dream. 

It will be a fellowship marvelously 
motivated by love. And the love will 
be responsible, and self-giving, and pro- 
digal. It will be more like the love of 
Jesus Christ than any love we have 
known here, save his. Because we can 
be sure of that, when our loved ones die, 
we know that they are immeasurably 
better off there than they could be here. 


We know that, beyond the limitations 
of the flesh, in a closer fellowship with 
the power of God than they or we have 
experienced here in Christ, they are en- 
tering into realizations and fulfillments 
that we cannot possibly begrudge them. 

We can look forward to our reunion 
with them in a life beyond death, in 
which we survive as our individual 
selves, continuing our own individual 
identities, knowing and being known. 
loving and being loved. Because we 
have this assurance and this knowledge, 
not simply from a testimony of those 
who have returned to us from the other 
side of death, but from our own first- 
hand experience of God’s love in Jesus 
Christ, and from the effect that that 
love has had upon us, we know not only 
that it is an adequate love, but that it 
is a wonderfully good love. That is 
why, with profound gratitude, and genu- 


ine gladness, we think of our loved ones 
as entering more fully into that love 
than is possible here. 


And when I myself die, whatever else 
is said at the memorial service, it is 
going to close with this: 


i ia dal tae Dac odie haat ta O Saul, it shall be 
A Face like my face that receives thee; 
a Man like to me, 

Thou shalt love and be loved by, for- 
ever: a Hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to 
thee! See the Christ stand! 

—SAUL, by Robert Browning. 


* * * 


“‘As the shadows fall apart, And as the 
west winds play, The windows of my 
mind and heart, I’ll open to the day!”’ 

Amen and Amen. So be it. So let it 
be. So see to it that it is! 


The Churches and Segregation 


(Continued from last week) 


D. Theological Institutions Frequently 
Practice Exclusion 


The changes which have been made 
recently by a number of theological 
seminaries in their policies and prac- 
tices so as to admit students without 
regard to race, color or national origin, 
are commendable. However, there are 
still others which practice exclusion on 
the basis of race, color or national 
origin. In view of this, it is not strange 
that large numbers of our white min- 
isters are uncertain and lack concern 
about race relations. On the other 
hand, ministers who are members of 
minority groups frequently doubt the 
sincerity of their brethren of the major- 
ity group. Fellowship among ministers 
in this country is frequently strained 
and unsatisfactory. It will continue to 
be so as long as we practice segregation 
to any extent in ministerial training. 
Association among persons of different 
racial groups, in their training, should 
be a vital part of the education of min- 
isters. 


E. The Churches and Employment Prac- 

tices 

The employment of ministers in a 
segregated pattern continues the 
strained and unsatisfactory fellowship 
which often exists in the theological in- 
stitutions. With few exceptions, min- 
isters who are members of racial and 
cultural minority groups must serve 
congregations which are composed of 
members of their own groups. This 
system of employment tends to perpetu- 
ate the segregated local church. Minis- 
ters should be called or appointed to 
churches primarily on the basis of char- 
acter, ability and qualifications set up 
by the communion or local church, 
rather than on the basis of race, color 
or national origin. 

Moreover, it is not customary for state, 


A Statement and Resolutions Adopted by 
the General Board of the National 
Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U. S. A., in 
Ohicago, UL. June 
11, 1952 


area or national denominational and in- 
terdenominational boards and agencies 
to employ members of minority racial 
and cultural groups as professional or 
executive staff for service at home and 
abroad. The exception to this is oc- 
casional employment in work involving 
either their own particular group or 
race relations. It is noted with satisfac- 
tion that the communions and the inter- 
denominational agencies now employ 
persons rather generally in secretarial 
and cTeérical positions on the basis of 
character and ability, without regard to 
race, color or national origin. What has 
been accomplished in this regard should 
be adopted as a pattern in the employ- 
ment of professional or executive staff. 
The Christian witness of the churches 
which calls for fair employment prac- 
tices in the community, state and nation 
is immeasurably strengthened by a dem- 
onstration of fair employment practices 
in the life and work of the churches. 


F. The Churches Must Choose 

Christians in the United States, more 
than ever before, honestly desire that 
quality of Christian fellowship which 
brings to the total church the gifts of all 
for the spiritual enrichment of each. 
Efforts directed toward such spiritual 
enrichment are frequently confused and 
ineffectual because of the pattern of 
segregation which defeats goodwill. 
Many persons find themselves frustrated 
when they attempt to live out their 
Christian impulses within a racially 
segregated society. 


The church, when true to its higher 


destiny, has always understood that its 
gospel of good news has a_ two-fold 
function, namely: 


To create new men with new mo- 
tives; 

To create a new society wherein 
such men will find a favorable 
environment within which to live 
their Christian convictions. 


The churches in the United States, 
while earnestly striving to nurture and 
develop individuals of goodwill, have 
not dealt adequately with the fundamen- 
tal pattern of segregation in our soci- 
ety which thwarts their efforts. This 
must be corrected. The churches should 
continue to emphasize the first function. 
In addition, they must launch a more 
comprehensive program of action in ful- 
fillment of the second function. This 
is imperative now. 


Ill. The National Council and 
Segregation 


The communions and the interdenom- 
inational agencies have faced this ques- 
tion and taken action on it. A number 
of the interdenominational agencies 
which merged to form the National 
Council of Churches had renounced the 
pattern of segregation based on race, 
eolor or national origin as unnecessery 
and undesirable and a violation of basic 
Christian principles. A number of the 
communions have adopted the 1946 
statement of the Federal Council of 
Churches and others have adopted state- 
ments of their own on this question. 

The National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U. S. A. in its organiza- 
tional structure and operation, re- 
nounces and earnestly recommends to 
its member churches that they renounce 
the pattern of segregation based on 
race, color or national origin as unnec- 
essary and undesirable and a violation 
of the gospel of love and human brother- 
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hood. While recognizing that historical 
and social factors make it more difficult 
for some churches than for others to re- 
alize the Christian ideal of non-segrega- 
tion, the Council urges all its constituent 
members to work steadily and progress- 
ively towards a non-segregated church 
as the goal which is set forth in the 
faith and practice of the early Christian 
community and inherent in the New 
Testament idea of the Church of Christ. 
As proof of our sincerity in this renun- 
ciation, the National Council of 
Churches will work for a non-segregated 
church and a nen-segregated commun- 
ity. 


IV. The Churches Should Ascertain the 
Facts About Their Own Practices 


We urge that in studying their own 
practices, the churches use the following 
statement of principles as a standard of 
measurement: 


A. Membership 

All persons who accept Christ as Lord 
and Master and the doctrinal standards 
of the communion ought to be invited 
and welcomed into membership of our 
communion’s parish churches. 


B. Fellowship 

Christian fellowship means that all 
who accept Christ as Lord and Master 
are united by bonds of brotherhood 
which transcend race, color or national 
origin. 


C. Worship 

Worship opportunities inclusive of al] 
groups ought to be available both regu- 
larly and frequenfly, so as to make such 
worship a normal expression of our 
common worship of God without self- 
consciousness or embarrassment. 


D. Outreach of the Minster 


The outreach of the minister should 
be inclusive. This means that his serv- 
ices ought to be available to persons of 
all groups in the community without 
discrimination. 


E. Educational and Welfare Services 


Church-related schools, colleges, hos- 
pitals, homes for children and the aged 
and other institutions have a responsi- 
bility to serve persons who are members 
of their communion without regard to 
race, color or national origin. 

Church camps, conferences and pro- 
jects conducted for the purpose of train- 
ing persons for leadership or participa- 
tion in the program and activities of the 
churches have a responsiblity to serve 
the churches and their members with- 
out regard to race, color or national 
origin. 


F. Employment 

Our Christian churches demonstrate 
the belief in the essential worth of per- 
sons because they are the children of 
God, when we provide full opportunities 
for the employment at all levels and on 
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the same basis of character and ability, 
of all persons found in the membership 
of our communion, including those from 
racial and cultural minorities. 


V. The Churches Should Eliminate 
Segregation from Their Own Practices 


If the churches would remove the val- 
idity of the charge implied by the world 
when it says ‘‘Physician, heal thyself,” 
they should act promptly and decisively 
to eliminate segregation from their own 
practices, taking steps to formulate 
plans of action based on answers to the 
following essential questions: 


A. Membership 

How many churches are there in our 
communion in which people are not wel- 
come to membership because of race, 
color or national origin? What actions 
are necessary to correct this situation? 


B. Fellowship 


Does racial segregation or exclusion 
create a chasm which places prof sund 
limitations upon Christian fellowship 
within the life of a geographical com- 
munity? If so, what should be done to 
remove these limitations ? 


C. Worship 


What is the extent of racial segrega- 
tion or exclusion in the services of wor- 
ship provided by our communion’? What 
steps are necessary to correct this situ- 
ation? 


D. Outreach of the Minister 


Is the outreach of the minister inclu- 
sive of all people? Are his services 
availabie to persons of all groups in the 
community? 


E. Educational and Welfare Services 


What is the extent of racial segrega- 
tion or exclusion in the practices of 
schools, colleges, seminaries, hospitals, 
homes, camps, young people’s confer- 
ences and similar institutions affiliated 
with our communion? What are the 
steps that should now be authorized and 
earried out by the resporsible boards 
of the communion to rectify these prac- 
tices? 


F. Employment 

Do the local, state and area organiza- 
tions, national boards and general eccle- 
siastical offices of our communion pro- 
vide opportunities for employment on 
the basis of character and ability with- 
out regard to race, color or national 
origin? If not, what administrative 
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procedures should be proposed within 
our communion to bring employment 
practices within its entire life into con- 
formity with the ideals of a ‘‘non-segre- 
gated church and a non-segregated com- 
munity’’? 


VI. The Churches Should Help to Re- 
lieve Community Tensions 


Churches, having chosen to renounce 
the pattern of segregation as a violation 
of the Gospel of love which is committed 
unto them, and having outlined steps by 
which that pattern shall be eliminated 
from their own practices, should at the 
same time direct their attention to the 
community, at the national, state and 
local levels. 

In order that the community may 
sense the transforming power of organ- 
ized religion in relieving community 
tensions arising from the pattern of seg- 
regation, the churches should assume 
responsibility for dealing with such 
questions as discrimination in employ- 
ment, housing, education, health and 
leisure-time activities. We should co- 
operate with other organizations in the 
formulation and execution of a commun- 
ity-wide plan of action to eliminate pat- 
terns of segregation and to change the 
policies and practices that create ten- 
sions. 


Our Hope and Strength 


We thank God, especially in a time 
when so many men are estranged from 
him and from one another, that he has 
created us ‘‘of one blood’”’ and through 
Christ has brought Christians into one 
family. It was by God’s power that 
Christ’s disciples lived and worked in 
love. This faith that Christians are 
‘one body in Christ,” commits us in- 
evitably to the task of transcending bar- 
riers of race, color and nationality in 
our churches and in our communities 
until we may, by his grace, one day dem- 
onstrate our faith that ‘‘we are mem- 
bers one of another.” 


Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Charleston Assembly 

The 92nd Assembly (this numbering 
of Assemblies, in our case, bears wit- 
92 years without rec- 





ness against us 
onciliation) will be 
good many unique features but probably 
none more than its tedious involvements 
which stretched it 10 hours be- 
yond the anticipated time of adjourn- 
ment. 
Why 
view was this: 
and probably ought to have, a Parlia- 
mentary Pete, but this year it 
that everyone of them has been sent to 
the Assembly.” What is doubtless 
nearer the truth is that some of the 
crucial committees did not do their work 
effectively. The standing committees 
are the heart of the Assembly. There 
different are resolved 
and a position usually acceptable to the 
plenary body is wrought out. But in 
the committees did 
not seem to offer a finished product to 
the Assembly. On this. 
Reunion. There that 
the issues relating to Presbyterian re- 
union this year were at the peak of the 
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remembered for a 


almost 
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was no doubt 


Assembly’s interest. This was obvious 
in many ways. Dr. Baird’s address was 
warmly received—though one young 
commissioner took it upon himself to 
tell our guest that his remarks were 
very much out of order. The Assembly 
took this gracious man to its heart, as 
he spoke to it in the most winning 
manner. Then there the 
erty debate, important because of re- 
union sentiment. After they heard the 
stirring and undebatable words of Ben 
Rose on Monday morning, committee 
members who had handled this question 
freely admitted that they had simply 
not been confronted with all the facts 
before. The Rose address, we think, 
will do much to help the church-at-large 
understand the meaning of our policy on 
church property. 


was prop- 


When the Assembly came to the In- 
terchurch Relations report itself, its 
temper on these major questions was 
However, a vocal minor- 
ity wished to have its say. It did, on 
point after point, until, weary with the 
repetition, the Assembly curtailed the 
discussion to allow only one man on 
each side to speak. The joint hymnal, 
the far-reaching program in evangelism 
and stewardship, the administration of 
the military chaplaincy, and the mass 
exchange of pulpits during the year— 
all these were with 
and with only a scattering number of 
opposing votes. 


already clear. 


voted enthusiasm, 


Montreat. Next in interest, while the 
Assembly was still fully in session, was 
the debate on Montreat College. This. 
too, was of great significance. Here, for 
the first time, the situation was opened 
up more thoroughly than on any previ- 
ous occasion. Of course, there are dif- 
ferences of opinion as to what is the 
wisest procedure, but it appears that the 
Assembly is resolved now to have an in- 
stitution at Montreat, if at all, that is 
fully what it wants it to be. Present 
leaders of this enterprise unfortunately 
suffer from some unhappy chapters in 
the long past. Whatever  institu- 
tion is finally to be the Assembly’s in- 
stitution at Montreat must be in the 
full confidence and enjoy the whole- 
hearted support of the church. No one 
would want anything else. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that an able committee 
will be named to conduct a thorough 
study and to present a program which 
will commend itself to every part of our 
church. Temporary difficulties, then, 
will be inconsequential compared with 
the notable program which can, and 
ought to be, developed. 


Third in significance, 
only because of the late hour 
and the dwindling session, was the dis 
cussion of phases of our World Missions 
effort. No one could have hoped, with 
any possibility of success, for any other 
action on the part of the Assembly in 
regard to the International Christian 
University than had been taken before. 
The magnificent way in which the dis- 
cussion of this issue was carried on won 


Missions, 
though 


the appreciation of all commissioners, 
and Dr. MacLean’s evident devotion to 
the total missionary program and his 
motion to give Dr. Fulton more than his 
allotted time in order to make a com- 
plete statement warmed the hearts of 
all who were present. The ICU, how- 
ever, as we have frequently indicated 
is not the whole of missions. Those who 
disagree with official policy on that 
question are not concerned simply with 
that one issue. They are as concerned 
as anybody with the total missionary 
effort of the church. Therefore, the Mc- 
Cord resolution which the Assembly 
adopted, calling for a large-scale study 
of our missionary strategy in all its 
ramifications can lead us to a new level 
of missionary concern and outreach. 
Those to be named to the ad interim 
committee will be enthusiasts for mis- 
sions. No one will be able to doubt their 
loyalty to our church’s program or their 
desire to see every phase of it improved. 
Such an effort, then, filled with high 
potentialities, merits the earnest prayers 
of the whole church. 


The Segregation Statement 


No one will envy cur church's 
members on the General Board 
National Council of Churches. Whoever 
they are and at whatever time they 
serve, they have a difficult task. 

The recent publicity given to our 
church in connection with the historic 
statement of the General Board on the 
subject of the churches and segregation 
(see page 6) puts us in an unenviable 
light before the Christian conscieme of 
America. Only the Presbyterian. U. S., 
members of the board abstained from 
voting for this statement. 

Our discussion about this incident is 
raised at this point because we wonder 
if our representatives aid not find them- 
selves in the position which they did be- 
cause of a somewhat faulty conception 
of their representation. At this point 
we go back to refer to something we 
wrote along that line here June 12, 
1950. 

When the segregation paper was vost- 
poned two months ago (OUTLOOK, Apr. 
7), one of our representatives objected 
to it because, he told the General Board, 
our church would be “disinclined”’ to ac- 
cept the statement. 


two 
of the 


Then, when it was 
adopted in the June meeting, it is not 
clear whether the representatives of our 
church objected to the statement on the 
basis of its Christian purpose or inten- 
tion, or still because of their feeling of 
its unacceptability to our church. 
Though we might be equally unhappy 
if we felt that the convictions expressed 
were simply the personal convictions of 
these good friends and fellow-Christians 
in a time when the judgment of God is 
upon the evil 
around the world. we 
regret it if these 
that they must 
take a position ‘‘for the ciurch.” 
For one thing, 


“writ large’ of segrega- 
would also 
representatives felt 
in some way speak or 


tion 


such statements as this 
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one are not designed to reflect the at- 
titudes of the rank-and-file membership 
of the church. They are the Christian 
insights of our leaders, who surely ought 
to be able to see clearer and with deeper 
penetration than average members. 
Statements adopted in our church are 
like this. If we wait for common ac- 
ceptance, then we elevate no standards, 
we point no goals until they are already 
reached. 

In our earlier editorial we put it this 
way: 


“What is a representative to Go, aly: 
way? Vote and work for the pattern of 
thought and ideals that prevails in his 
church or face the issues that come up 
with the best Christian grace and wis- 
dom he has, and vote his own convic- 
tions? Without hesitation, we say the 
latter. Then, if the chureh, cr other 
body, does not like the position of its 
representative, it can replace him. But 
heaven help us if we are to expect that 
our representatives shall keep their ears 
to the ground to listen to the loudest 
voices from back home. We condemn 
politicians who vote for ‘what the people 
want’ instead of what seems to th2m to 
be the right thing. We believe that 
churchmen want to operate on a higher 
level.”’ 


Our people understand all this, for it 
is the basis of action for 1nembers of our 
chureh courts. From time to time a 
presbytery will take upon itself the task 
of ‘instructing’? a commissioner to the 
General Assembly to vote one way or an- 
other. If the commissioner knows very 
much, he will tell the presbytery “where 
to get off,’’ or, more politely, cite the 
Book of Church Order. In defining the 


duties of a commissioner to the General 
Assembly, the BCO specifically declares 
that he shall ‘“‘consult, vote, and deter- 
mine on all things that may come be- 
fore that body, according to the princi- 
ples and Constitution of this church and 
the word of God.”’ 

That is to say, he is to be able to be 
led by the Holy Spirit as he faces a spe- 
cific issue and is confronted by facts 
which a presbytery may not know in ad- 
vance. He is to be as free to use his 
influence for the right as a man can be. 
Of course, he is to be accountable to the 
sending body but only in accordance 
with the commission given him. Then, 
knowing him for what he is and what he 
may be expected to do, he may be <ent 
up again or replaced. 

Of course, as we have indicated, these 
considerations may be out of order. 
These General Board members may not 
have looked upon their assignment as 
we have outlined it. They may simply 
have indicated their profound disagree- 
ment with the peper. It Joubtless con- 
tains statements which are extreme. It 
can hardly express the total point of 
view of any individual. It does nct pre- 
tend to speak for the churches that 
make up the National Council, for, by 
its charter, the Council cannot do this. 
It simply seeks to express the prepond- 
erant feeling of a significant portion of 
the leadership of the Christian commun- 
ity of the nation. 

We can’t help regretting that, in so 
far-reaching a statement, the Presby- 
terians, U. S., had to be registered as 
the only ones not voting.—A. N. B. 





EIGHT TONS AND ONE BLUEBIRD 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





O men, how little you trust him!— 
Matthew 7:30, Moffatt. 


EADERS of the New Yorker will 
R recall a little series of pictures 

showing an _ interesting event 
at a small bridge. Approaching the 
bridge, plainly marked LOAD LIMIT 
EIGHT TONS, was a truck, also marked 
on its side, 8 TONS. When the truck 
was about in the middle of the bridge, 
a bluebird alighted on it. At that point 
the bridge gave way and crashed with 
the truck into the river, to the great 
surprise of the bluebird. The bridge 
was built, as advertised, for eight tons; 
the truck weighed exactly that. The 
bridge could hold up under its load 
limit; but not under eight tons and one 
bluebird. 


Of course the incident is historically 
doubtful. Most bridges could stand up 
under their limit and probably a few 
bluebirds extra. But any bridge in the 
world has its breaking point some- 
where. There comes a point at which 
the bluebird would actually be just that 
much too much. It isn’t really the blue- 
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bird that breaks it down, it is the fact 
that the eight tons are already there. 


UMAN BEINGS are like that 
bridge. A man comes home from 
the office and makes some re- 

mark no more vicious or cruel than he 
usually makes, and is astonished to see 
his wife burst into tears. Why should 
she blow up over a trifle? The point is, 
that trifle was the extra bluebird. 

If the man could have been with his 
wife all day and seen how she kept her 
temper in spite of one thing after an- 
other that went wrong, if he could have 
known how one thing after another 
weighed on her spirit, and perceived the 
inner stress and strain, he would have 
realized she had about reached her load 
limit and he would have saved his trif- 
fling jest till another time. 

Sometimes it is more serious than 
mere blowing off steam. Some man or 
woman who has been a tower of 
strength to other people for years, sud- 
denly and ‘‘without warning” as the 
family will tell you, will just break all 
to pieces. The particular day, the par- 
ticalar problem under which the break 


occurs, may not be a bit more trouble- 
some than a thousand that came before; 
it may be even much less so; but it was 
another case of the extra bluebird. 
There is always a load limit. 

There is only one exception to this 
universal rule, but it is the infinite ex- 
ception, if we may use such terms: God 
has no load limit. 


member at all times; but espe- 

cially when we pray. A great many 
Christians tend to think of God as like 
that bridge. His load limit is high, but 
there is a limit, we suppose. How do I 
know that my small prayer may not be 
the extra bluebird? God is burdened 
with the responsibility of the universe— 
this and how many more, only he knows. 
Even in my most self-centered moments 
I am aware of my smallness in the 
scheme of things. 

The Bible urges me to cast my bur- 
dens on the Lord but how do I 
know how many others have been be- 
fore me? How do I know he does not 
already have as much as he can bear? 
My burden is trivial, but it is a burden. 
It may be adding no more than a gnat’s 
weight to the Himalayas, but suppose 
it is the one extra thing that even God 
cannot bear? What if my request is the 
one he lacks time for, my problem the 
one that finally strains his resources too 
far, my prayer the one he cannot an- 
swer because it is the one prayer more 
than he can give ear to? I think of 
these things and I, decide not to bother 
God. 

But if I so decide, it is a mistake. 
When we say, ‘“‘God is infinite,’ we are 
not just saying a big word. We are not 
saying something that is true, but true 
only over our heads, something true but 
not to be understood. When we say 
that God is infinite, we are saying some- 
thing that is important to the least of 
his creatures. We mean that God has 
no load limit. He has no need to dele- 
gate the answering of smaller matters 
to angels and saints while he goes about 
his greater affairs. God, and God alone, 
ean attend to every prayer, read every 
mind, know every need, sympathize with 
every heartache. My affairs, even my 
greatest agonies and triumphs, may be 
infinitesimal in the vast scheme of 
things; but God is infinite and only the 
infinite can attend to the infinitesimal. 

There is no need to fear that any 
need of mine, or any prayer of mine, 
will strain the resources of the Infinite 
or come so late that there is no room 
left for me in the mind of God. 


T HIS IS IMPORTANT for us to re- 


ASTING OUR BURDENS on the 

Lord does not mean shirking our 

personal responsibilities. The 
task and the toil must be ours; but the 
burden may be his. How foolish it is 
for us whose load limits are so low, to 
try to carry everything ourselves, when 
beside us stands One whose strength is 
everlasting! For with him every bur- 
den is easy and every yoke is light. 





CWA and NCWC Drop CARE 


New York (RNS)—Church World 
Service of the National Council of 
Churches and War Relief Services of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
have withdrawn from membership in 
CARE (Committee for American Re- 
mittances to Europe). 

A joint statement by Wynn C. Fair- 
field, executive vice-president of Church 
World Service, and Edward E. Swan- 
strom, executive director of War Relief 
Services, said that the need for CARE’s 
services had passed and that ‘‘general 
relief can now be handled more effici- 
ently through regular organized «han- 
nels.”’ 

Both organizations had been associ- 
ated with CARE since its formation, in 
which they also participate’. 

CARE was established, the joint an- 
nouncement stated, to facilitate the for- 
warding of gift food parcels from indi- 
vidual donors to designated persons and 
relatives in Europe. It was continued 
after such shipments by individuals 
through the postal services became pos- 
sible, because of savings that could be 
effected by the organization. 

“There has been a gradual shift,’’ the 
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announcement said, ‘‘to the point where 
an increasing proportion of the packages 
handled by CARE are no !onger ind:vid- 
ually designated by the donor on a per- 
son-to-person basis.”’ 

The announcement praised ‘“‘the ex- 
cellent manner in which CARE, in its 
earlier stages, had made it possible for 
people in America to come to the help 
of relatives and friends ir postwar 
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Europe.”’ 


Regret over the withdrawal was ex- 
pressed by Paul Comly French, execu- 
tive director of CARE. 

“All the facts at hand today,” he 
said, ‘‘indicate that needs do still exist 
and that the American people are sup- 
porting and will continue to support the 
program.”’ 

Ten other religious agencies on 
CARE’s board have given no indication 
of withdrawing, a spokesman for the 
agency said. 


Reflections on the 92nd Assembly 


ONE OF the first laughs to be premrted 

in the Charleston Assembly was 
caused by the retiring Moderator, Dr. 
McCain, when conducting the election of 
his successor. Said he, “I’ll read the 
names of the men who’ve bee~ nomi- 
nated and then I’ll ask Dr. Scott to tell 
you how to vote.” The Stated Clerk 
complied with the request only to the 
extent of explaining the method of bal- 
loting. 

* AS 

ELDER BERRY McWHORTER, Liberty, 

S. C., was given special recogzition at 
the elders’ breakfast. Now &3, he has 
been an elder for 60 years, but the 
Charleston Assembly was his first. He 
hopes to attend another. 

* a + 

ONLY father and son to be recognized 

at the elders’ breakfast was former 
Moderator W. E. Price, who was not a 
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OUR CHURCH'S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 


As fares Stillman, so 
fares our work with the 
Negro people. 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 





Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 488, Tuscaloosa. Alnbama. 


@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


eWhy not write Stillman 
‘fn your will? 


@Why not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 


commissioner, and R. L. Price. doth of 
Charlotte, N. C. 


* * * 


HOW MANY tons of ice were used in the 

First church’s cooling system during 
the Assembly was not reported. With 
high temperatures, however, this was 
shown to be a sure way to discourage 
loiterers on the outside. (Chief diffi- 
culty, though, was that the commodiuos 
lounge, with its undiminishing supply of 
eats, was also cooled. Constant relays 
of First church women kept this base- 
ment lounge in operation with food and 
drinks until late at night.) 


* * 
SOMEONE MIGHT render a service by 
calculating the cost per minute of 
running the Assembly. With snarled 
procedure and an involved and delayed 
docket, it would have been at least in- 
teresting to know whether a man’s one- 
minute talk was costing the Assembly 
10 cents or $10. As it was, adjourn- 
ment came about 10 hours later than 
was anticipated, with the number of 
commissioners reduced to far less than 
one-half. 


” oa a 


DR. McCAIN reported news of interest, 

if not of significance, when he said 
that in the three years the General 
Council has been in operation, there has 
never been a divided vote. 


* ” * 


FRATERNAL delegate from the ARP 

church, W. O. Ragsdale, Covington, 
Va., spoke fittingly to the Assembly, 
bringing greetings from what he called 
“one of the little Benjamin tribes of the 
Presbyterian family.” He used his time 
to stress some of the common objectives 
and emphases of the churches. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 





supporting synods will participate in the 
program during the summer, with the 
fourteen others scheduled for fall. Funds 
pledged are already being alloc:ted. 


McDowell Richards with a check for 
$1,000 in appreciation of his 20 years 
of service as president. J. R. McCain 
was named president of the board to 


UNION SEMINARY PASSES 
MILLION DOLLAR MARK Ground for five new faculty homes on succeed Wm. V. Gardner, resigned. 


Rennie Avenue beyond Mission Court 





Well up with or ahead of schedule, will be broken within two weeks. Some 
Union Seminary’s Mid-Century Develop- of the larger faculty homes are to be 
ment Program has already passed the remodeled for dormitory use. 
million-dollar mark in pledges. Solici- 
tation is only two-fifths completed. As COLUMBIA SEMINARY MARKS 
of June 22, pledged totaled $1,029,000, 20-YEAR SERVICE OF RICHARDS 
with reports in from 15 of 36 campaign In concluding the year’s work, Colum- 
areas. Seven more areas in the four bia Seminary’s trustees presented J. 
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LIBERTY IS NO HISTORICAL ACCIDENT 
FREEDOM IS OBTAINED AT GREAT COST 


WHO RANG THAT BELL? 


Men who were brought up 


in the GREAT TRADITION 


Our liberties rest upon supreme loyalty to God, respect for the worth of the 
individual, and a Christian code of ethics. The price of liberty is eternal 
vigilanee. 


Today the most dangerous blind spot in American thinking is the impression that 
we can have the fruits of democracy without nourishing the roots. In this critical 
hour democracy needs to be rediscovered. Those great concepts of democracy— 
freedom, respect for life, the worth of the individual, a sense of responsibility— 
are not basic but derivative, flowing out of a Christian heritage. 
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Samuel A. Cartledge became dean of the 
graduate school. 


QUEENS ADDS DEGREE IN 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

A new degree in business admini.tra- 
tion will go into effect at Queens College 
with the beginning of the 1952-53 ses- 
sion. This step is being taken primarily 
to meet the needs of men studenis who 
now attend the college on a day-student 
lasis, though women will also take the 
courses. 


WINS SCHOLARSHIP 

Wayne P. Todd, recent graduate ol 
Southwestern at Memphis and president 
of the Assembly’s Youth Council, has 
been awarded a Fulbright Schotarship 
to study next year at the University of 
Vienna, Austria. A native of Miami, 
he won one of the competitive scholar- 
ships offered by the Board of Christian 
Education in 1948. 


IN WORK CAMP 

J. J. Murray, Jr. of Lexington, Va., is 
another Presbyterian, !. S., studert who 
will be in one of the ecumenical werk 
camps during the summer. <A Rhodes 
Scholar, studying at Merton College, 
Oxford, he will be at the Chalet ce -nfer- 
ence, Gosau, Austria, in July and the 
Agape conference in August. 
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TO EUROPE—Some of the Presbyterian, U. 8., young people who will work 
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in ecumenical work camps in Europe during the summer are shown aboard 

the M/S Nelly as they left New York (left to right): Vesta Marshall, Archer 

Tullidge, Philip Bell, Harriett Watson and James Laughlin. Others in the 
same party were Belle Miller and Bill Phipps—RNS Photo. 





PASTOR RESIGNS POST 
OVER RACE ISSUE 


Los Angeles (RNS)—Resignation of 
Frank B. Fagerburg, pastor of First 
Baptist church here for 22 years, has 
been linked to a dispute in the congre- 
gation over admitting two Negroes as 
members. 

Dr. Fagerburg had protested the ac- 
tion of the congregation recently in 
barring, by a minority vote, the ad- 
mittance of the two to membership. 

He was reported to have threatened 
at that time to resign in protest, but 
was persuaded to continue his pastorate 
pending the exploration of alternate 
means of admitting the two applicants 
tc fellowship. 

The announcement of Dr. 
burg’s resignation was read to the 
congregation in his absence. No reason 
for the abrupt action was given. He 
will become pastor of First Baptist 
church of Redlands, Cal., in September, 
friends said. 

Dr. Fagerburg, one of the outstand- 
ing ministers of the American Baptist 


Fager- 





COMUNE 


PULPIT-CHOIR 


> CONFIRMATION 





Convention and long a prominent pul- 
pit figure in Los Angeles, held the 
longest pastorate at First Baptist 
church in its 82-year history. He 
was president of the Protestant Church 
Federation here in 1949 and 1950. 


Los Angeles (RNS, Later)—Despite 
urgent and unanimous resolutions on 
the part of his congregation, Dr. Fager- 
burg declined to reconsider his resigna- 
tion. 

A membership vote had favored re- 
ception of the two Negroes who applied, 
but the required 90 per cent was not re- 
corded. The congregation then pro- 
posed to eliminate the 90 per cent re- 
quirement, but Dr. Fagerburg said he 
felt bound by his promise to the Red- 
lands church. 

“Your love and loyalty can best be 
manifested, not by regret at my going,’’ 
he told his people, “but by a renewed 
consecration to the principles I have 
preached and a renewed loyalty to the 
Fatherhood of God, the Saviorhood of 
Christ, and the brotherhood of all men.”’ 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Gideon, a Man of Faith and 
Humility 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JULY 20, 1952 
Judges 6:1-8:28; Print 6:11-17, 25-27; $:22-23. 


We saw last week how Deborah arose 
as a judge in Israel during the time of 
great national stress. Under her vig- 
orous leadership there was a revival of 
the national spirit. The power of the 
Canaanites was broken, and for forty 
years the land was at rest (5:31). We 
come now to another crisis and to an- 
other heroic figure in Israel’s history. 


I. Israel’s Need 


In Judges 6:1-6 we read that Israel 
had again sinned against the Lord, and 
as a result had been sold into the hands 
of Midian for seven years. As usual, 
religious declination brought with it a 
weakening of the national fibre, and 
eventually political and economic dis- 
aster. (Is this still a 
quence? ) 

The Midianites were nomads of the 
desert. Every year at the spring of the 
year, they swarmed up over the land 
like grasshoppers in number and de- 
spoiled the people of their crops. In 
the interior of the land, even in secret 
coves and valleys, the peasants were 
finding it ever more difficult to secure 
their harvests. The villages were be- 
ing abandoned, and the people were be- 
taking themselves to caves and dens, 
where their families and their grain 
might be hidden from the marauders. 
At the end of seven years the land was 
brought very low. As usual in times 
of utter extremity there was a move- 
ment back to God. Filled with despair, 
hopeless of relief, the people cried unto 
him for help. 

God’s first response was to send ‘‘a 
man, a prophet” (so the Hebrew). As 
John Lang comments: 


natural se- 


“One of the essentials of a prophet 
is that he be a man, with the sympathy, 
the force, the fearlessness of true man- 
hood, vision direct, speech hot and 
straight, one who is ‘as lightning out 
of heaven, the soul of a man actually 
sent down from the skies with God’s 
message to us.’ ” 

This prophet spoke in the name of 
Almighty God. He went to the root 
and cause of the people’s servitude and 
ruin and, reminding them of God’s bene- 
fits in the past, bade them to reflect 
on their idolatry, neglect and disobedi- 
ence. Even yet they were not ready to 
put away their false gods. They were 
erying to God for help, but they were 
not willing to change their ways. 

Nonetheless, as Lang remarks, “it was 
a token for good that at length ‘a man, 
a prophet’ had appeared, that a voice 
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which the conscience recognized as the 
voice of Jehovah again sounded in the 
ear. The sky was black as midnight, 
but this was the ray of hope.” 


II. Gideon’s Call 


One day a young man named Gideon 
was beating out wheat in the winepress 
to hide it from the Midianites. Ordi- 
narily it would have been threshed near 
the field where it grew, on an open area 
prepared and leveled for the purpose. 
Oxen would draw a heavy slab with 
teeth over the threshing floor, until the 
fruit was separated from the ear and 
the straw itself ground into chaff. But 
in this case the operation was carried 
on in the winepress, some distance 
away where one would hardly suspect 
the threshing of wheat to be carried on. 
Oxen, whose lowing might be heard 
from a distance, were dispensed with, 
and Gideon beat out his grain labor- 
iously with a flail. 

While he worked, his thoughts were 
far away on his people’s sore distress 
(evident from his response to the 
angel’s saluation), and no doubt he pled 
with God to send a deliverer. Even as 
he prayed the answer came. An angel 
(the word means a messenger), in the 
form of a man, suddenly stepped into 
Gideon was alarmed. An unex- 
pected witness of what one wishes to 
conceal is always startling. The first 
words of the stranger reassured him, 
“The Lord is with thee, thou mighty 
man of valor.” 


view. 


The words seemed a little ironical no 
doubt to the young farmer, hiding his 
grain from the Midianites in a wine 
press. ‘Pray, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘if the Lord 
is with us, why then has all this hap- 
pened to us? Where are all his won- 
derful deeds which our fathers re- 
counted to us, saying, ‘Was it not out 
of Egypt that the Lord brought us? 
But now the Lord has cast us off, and 
has delivered us unto the power of Mid- 
ian.’ ’* 

There were abundant reasons why 
rod might have cast off Israel, but the 
Messenger did not stop to explain or to 
argue. Looking full upon Gideon and 
speaking with divine authority, which 
led Gideon to perceive that it was more 
than man who spoke to him (‘lord’ in 
vs. 14 is equivalent to our ‘sir’; ‘Lord, in 
vs. 15 is an expression of extreme re- 
verence; in vs. 22 Gideon’s eyes are 
fully opened). He said: ‘‘Go in this thy 
might and save Israel from the hand 
of Midian; have not I sent thee?” 


(When we pray to God, does he ever 
give us a task to do? Is that the way 
he answers prayer? Can we expect God 
to save us now, and establish lasting 
peace through direct divine intervention 
or through men who are willing to act 
in accordance with his bidding?) 

Gideon hung back, doubtful of his 
own ability, doubtful whether it was 
really a divine call. As Dr. Lang points 
out: 


“The belief in ghosts was then, as in 
the later day of the Risen Christ, a pre- 
valent belief among the Israelites; and 
the man, though in heart obedient to 
the heavenly vision, needed to be as- 
sured that it was to him that the Lord’s 
commission to save Israel had come. 


“It will be to him a sign of special 
peace, if the stranger will remain under 
the oak, while he prepares a meal, and 
if the stranger will accept the meal at 
his hands. Thus, and then, he will 
know that for him there is a peculiar 
and distinguishing favor and the cer- 
tainty of help in future enterprises.” 


So the meal was prepared but never 
eaten. The angel had him put it upon 
a rock; he touched it with the end of 
his staff, fire came and consumed the 
food and Gideon was assured. 

Miraculous tales of this character 
seem far removed from our own day. 
Can we be assured that God is with us, 
that he has a work for us to do? 
Notice that Gideon was not fully as- 
sured by his miraculous sign; he con- 
tinues to demand others; assurance 
finally came when and only when he 
acted upon God’s commands, and 
proved him in his own experience. How 
do we reach assurance in the Christian 
life—through signs or through experi- 
ence, as we respond to his demands? 

That night as Gideon pondered how 
he was to begin his great task there 
came to him a second message from God. 
It came to him that he ought to strike 
his first blow for the deliverance of the 
people by destroying idolatry in his own 
home. The ‘groves’ of the KJV, we 
should observe here, the Asherah of the 
RSV, were the trees or poles that stood 
near heathen altars as the symbols of 
deity. Gideon did not have the courage 
to strike openly, knowing that he would 
meet opposition in the village and even 
in his father’s household, so he acted in 
the stillness and secrecy of the night. 

As Gideon had feared, there was a 
mighty outery. His own complicity was 
discovered, and it seemed for a time that 
his life was in danger. Only his father’s 
unexpected support saved the situation. 
The news spread rapidly that there was 
one man in the land who dared to stand 
up on the side of Jehovah. As a result, 
weak knees were strengthened, and 
when Gideon blew his trumpet men ral- 
lied to his standard from all parts of 
the land. 

Is it easy today to stand on the Lord’s 
side—always? Is it easier after one has 
taken a decisive step? What ought that 
decisive step to be? What effect would 
a courageous example have on particular 
groups that we are acquainted with? 
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Should we follow the 
out against the crowd? 


erowd or stand 


lI. The Victory 


The preparations made for the great 
battle by Gideon and the Midianites are 
described in 6:33—7:8, also the re- 
peated signs required by Gideon for his 
own encouragement. Like most of us 
he had doubts and misgivings about his 
tasks and needed frequently to be re- 
assured. But once he was certain about 
the way, he never turned back for any 
odds. 

The Midianites and Amalekites and 
the Children of the East (all nomads, 
fierce, warlike tribes inhabiting the 
Arabian desert), gathered their forces 
in the Valley of Jezreel, that great val- 
ley between the mountains of Galilee 
and Samaria, which, so long as it was 
held by the enemy, cut Israel in two and 
slowly strangled her national life. 

Gideon gathered an army of 32,000 
from various parts of the land. It was 
an insignificant force to pit against the 
hordes of the enemy. Nevertheless 
Gideon felt impelled to reduce them. 
He allowed all those who were faint- 
hearted to return to their homes and 
was surprised no doubt when 22,000 ac- 
cepted the offer. But God said to Gid- 
eon, ‘‘There are still too many.” 

The test which Gideon employed to 
further reduce their number is well- 
known. The question naturally arises, 
why did he choose this particular test? 
Scripture does not inform us, but it is 
interesting to note that the Spring of 
Harod is in the Valley of Jezreel, at the 
base of Mt. Gilboa, on which the Israel- 
ites were encamped, und is the only 
spring in the neighborhood. The camp 
of the Midianites was also in the Valley 
of Jezreel not far from the spring, and 
their archers could easily conceal them- 
selves in the thick undergrowth which 
lined the other side of the stream which 
flowed from the spring. Men 
the presence of the enemy drank on 
their knees, with their faces in the 
water, were careless soldiers, not to be 
depended on in carrying out a delicate 
strategy such as Gideon later used. On 
the other hand lapped the 
water from their hands, with their eyes 
on the beyond, men who 
could be trusted on such a mission. The 
ultimate purpose that God had in mind 
in further reducing the number of sol- 
diers was to prevent the people from 
taking the credit of the coming victory 
to themselves. “A resolute and cour- 
ageous few, it is implied, are better than 
an irresolute and ill-compacted multi- 
tude. Jehovah could save with many 
or with few; only let all taking part in 
his wars be valiant and faithful.’ 

The battle itself and the famous 
strategem which Gideon employed to 
win the victory are described in 7:24— 
8:21. In reconstructing this scene, we 
should remember that an Eastern army 
in Bible times was very different from a 
modern force. It could scarcely be 
called an army; it was rather an undis- 
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ciplined, unorganized horde, readily 
thrown into a panic, apt at any time 
to fall to fighting among itself. Gid- 
eon’s band, strategically located, made 
the impression of an irresistible attack 
carried through by a great host. As 
Lynn H. Hough once wrote: 


“Gideon did not attack the bodies of 
the host of Midian encamped against 
them. He attacked their minds. What 
a psychologist he would have made if 
he had lived in later days of introspec- 
tion (or in these days when we hear of 
psychological warfare, and war of 
nerves). He thought quickly and de- 
cisively. He investigated the state of 
mind of his foes. Then he worked out 
his amazing method of attack.” 


We are expected to use our minds 
when while we rely on God. 

The Midianites and their unstable 
allies were panic stricken; they sus- 
pected everybody and fought fiercely 
among themselves. Disorganized in 
flight, they were easily cut down by 
rideon and the Israelites who rose 
against them in the way. It is inter- 
esting to note that 


“strategy similar to that of Gideon 
has been frequently employed. Hanni- 
bal rescued his army from the snares 
into which the Roman _ general had 
drawn him in the plains of Campania by 
a ruse in some features analogous to 
the Hebrews. And other illustrations 
might be cited, but seldom have results 
so great been accomplished by means 
so inadequate. It was Jehovah’s doing, 
and it was marvelous in the eyes of his 
people.”’ 


What is the lesson for us? Is it not 
this: God accomplishes his purposes in 
the world through men who consecrate 
themselves to his will. but he is not de- 
pendent on numbers. Three hundred 
picked men are better than a mob of 
32,000. Three hundred faithful members 
of the church are better than an army 
of indifferent men and women, not to 
be distinguished from the rest of soci- 
ety. In any organization the real work 
is carried on by a faithful few. Every 
reform, every bit of progress has been 
sponsored first by a minority. As 
Whittaker Chambers writes in Witness: 
‘A small group of disciplined men and 
women, acting as one, can accomplish 
feats impossible to undisciplined groups 
many times their numerical strength.” 
He is describing the strength of Com- 
munism. It is unfortunately true to- 
day that the forces of evil are often 
more disciplined, and more united than 
the forces of good. 

Do we belong to the minority who 
count, on whom God can depend, or to 
the majority who retard? What are 
some of the minority causes in the 
world, in the church, that are destined 
to succeed, or worthy of success? Can 
God count on us in those causes among 
the faithful few. 


IV. The Peace 


The sequel of the story is not 50 
pleasant, but it should not be omitted. 


The Midianites were defeated and fled 
toward the Jordan only to find their 
path of flight intercepted, for the 
Ephraimites had seized the lower fords 
and cut off all who attempted to escape. 
The upper fords were held by Gideon 
himself, who followed in pursuit of two 
eminent Midianitish chiefs, named Zeba 
and Zalmunna. He had intended to 
spare their lives, but when he found 
that they were responsible for the death 
of his brothers he ordered his oldest 
son, a beardless youth, to slay them in 
cold blood. When the youth held back 
Gideon arose and dispatched them him- 
self. The citizens of Penuel were de- 
stroyed and the elders of the town of 
Succoth were flayed with thorns be- 
cause they had refused him aid as he 
followed hard after the Midianite chief- 
tains. We may say that Gideon lived in 
a rude age and that his vengeance was 
only typical of the age. That is true. 
But it is this bitter spirit which again 
and again through history has thrown 
away the fruits of victory and sowed the 
seeds of later wars. 

Gideon shows to better advantage in 
facing two other problems that arose 
after victory had been won. The first 
was the envy and carping criticism of 
the men of Ephraim (the party out of 
power). Gideon’s tactful answer, his 
more than generous attitude toward 
their contributions to the final victory, 
eased over what might have become a 
very trying situation (8:1-3). Would 
that all our political leaders had equal 
judgment and sense. 

The second temptation that Gideon 
overcame was the temptation to in- 
crease his own personal powers at the 
expense of Israel’s fundamental liber- 
ties. Feeling the need of a trusted 
leader to rally the ten tribes under a 
united government, the Israelites said 
unto Gideon, “Rule thou over us, both 
thou, and thy son, and thy son’s son 
also.’”” And Gideon said unto them, “I 
will not rule over you, neither shall my 
son rule over you; Jehovah shall rule 
over you.”’ As Professor Lias has writ- 
ten: ‘‘Justice has hardly been done to 
this almost unique spectacle of self- 
abnegation. We may look almost in 
vain for historical parallels to it.”’ 

But though Gideon preserved the po- 
litical liberties of the Israelites, he en- 
dangered their spiritual heritage. Baal 
worship was destroyed for the moment. 
What should be put in its place? Instead 
of restoring the legitimate worship cen- 
tered at Shiloh Gideon made an ephod-— 
probably an image of some sort—about 
which the worship of Jehovah might be 
centered. So he began a spurious wor- 
ship which in the end became a snare 
to Gideon, to his house, and to the whole 
of Israel (8:24-27). 

Then as now, it took more statesman- 
ship, more wisdom and consecration, to 
insure the peace than to win the vic- 
tory. God grant that America may this 
fall choose the leader who can best solve 
the problems of both war and peace. 
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BOOK NOTES 





TRIUMPHANT BELIEVING. By John 
Short. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 177 pp., $2.50. 

The well known rector of St. George’s 
United Church in Toronto, Canada, 
shares twenty of his helpful sermons in 
this volume. The title is derived from 
an anonymous quotation, ‘‘The day is 
past for clever doubting, the time has 
come for triumphant believing,’’ which 
sets the tone well for the discussions of 
the author. The prose is quite read- 
able, though one has the feeling that 
the sermons were much more effective 
when projected through the personality 
of the preacher. The illustrations are 
unusually effective, and the Scriptural 
interpretations are sound in the finest 
conservative tradition. The subjects are 
typical of any good volume of sermons, 
running the gamut of Christian interest 
all the way from ‘‘The Grace of Appre- 
ciation’”’ to “The Necessity of Easter.’’ 
The pattern used by Dr. Short in placing 
the footnotes accessibly at the bottom 
of each page should commend itself to 
authors who wish their works to be real 
tools. Though there is nothing startling 
in the book, it should certainly prove a 
valuable addition to any minister’s li- 
brary, and a thought-provoking study 
for any serious-minded layman. 

JOHN F. ANDERSON, Jr. 

Dallas, Texas. 


THE LORE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. By Joseph Gaer. Little, Brown 
and Co., Boston. 388 pp., $4.50. 

People of every age and nation have 
pondered and dreamed over the myster- 
ies of the universe, visible and invisible. 
Whence do we come and whither do we 
go? Why should there be evil and pain 
and sorrow in the world? Can human 
life be without a final high purpose? 
Men have “looked with searching eyes, 
listened with attentive ears, and then 
expressed their thoughts in proverb and 
precept, in parable and fable, in song 
and myth, in fairy tale and anecdote. 
And when the vast oral lore which the 
people remembered was preserved in 
writing, we were made the inheritors of 
the treasury of folk wisdom.” 

The Bible narratives are for the most 
part epic in their simplicity. The de- 
vout dreamers who mused upon these 
narratives adorned many of them, and 
originated others, with luxuriant imagi- 
native detail. Our author has made 
careful selection, from a vast library 
familiar to scholars only, of more than 
three hundred legends and arranged 
them chronologically. It is his purpose 
to rekindle the incentive to acquaintance 
with the Bible itself, and to emphasize 
the principles of truth and justice which 
the Bible most nobly presents. 

There is almost nothing of animal 
fable or of speculation upon the common 
phenomena of nature. In their deepest 
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searchings of heart the Jews through 
whom the Bible came, were from the 
beginning chiefly concerned ‘‘with the 
relation of the individual to his group, 
and how a man should live to be found 
worthy in the eyes of the Creator.” 

No brief summary of 300 stories of 
such wide range is possible. Readers, 
especially those deeply interested in the 
Bible, will find this book to be of ab- 
sorbing interest. Interest and value at- 
tach to thoughts and ideas as well as 
to facts. Such questions as the follow- 
ing are sometimes asked: Why did 
Adam follow Eve in eating the forbidden 
fruit? Why did Aaron, who should 
have known better, make the golden 
calf? What ideas were originally in- 
volved in the traditional seven heavens? 
These and many other speculative ques- 
tions receive traditional answers here. 
The reader will likely be impelled to re- 
turn repeatedly to this book. 

E. D. KERR. 
Decatur, Ga. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Carl R. Pritchett, Davidson, N. C., has 
accepted a call to the First church, An- 
derson, S. C 

Locke White, Raphine, Va., 
come pastor of the Halifax, Va., Mercy 
Seat and Oak Level churches, Sept. 1. 

(. H. McLean, Union, §. C., is the new 
the 








will be- 


pastor of Turner church, Monroe, 
N. C. 

Ben E. 
Texas, to 
Texas. 

Ss. L. 


accepted a 


McKinney 


Brownwood, 


from 
Third St., 


Gillespie 
1807 
McCullough, Midway, Ga., has 
call to the Durant, Miss., 
church effective Aug. 1. 

Rufus G. Hickey, Franklin, Ky., 
recalled to the Navy chaplaincy June 1. 


was 


Edson Johnson, Jr., from Villa Obre- 
gon, Nogal 223 Colonia El 
Vergel, Cuernavaca, Morelos, Mexico. 

James C. McLeod, Presbyterian, USA, 
Northwestern 


Mexico, to 


university chaplain at 
University, has been named dean of stu- 


dents. 


BISHOPS 

Ralph W. Sockman, pastor of Christ 
church (Methodist), New York, 
1917, recently declined to be considered 


since 
for the office of bishop in his church. 
He expressed ‘‘very hich regard for the 
episcopal office and the men who hold 
it,”’ but he said he 
“the greatest need of the contemporary 


was convinced that 


church is the strengthening of the local 


pulpits. ... There is a tragic lag between 


CSS 


“By their fruits 
ye shall know them” 





pronouncements of general church con- 
ventions and the practices of 
congregations. We 
exalt the pulpit properly as long as we 


local 
church can never 
regard it as a stepping stone to admin- 
istrative positions. ...The widening ser- 
vice of the church lies through ecume- 
mical and interfaith channels, and I de- 
sire to devote my best energies to fur- 
thering interdenominational] efforts.’’ 

G. Bromley Oxnam, of New York, has 


been assigned to the Washington area 
of the Methodist Church. 
TRAVEL 

Fred P. Turner, Ocala, Fla., is travel- 
ing throughout Europe, the Holy Land 
and the Near and Middle East between 
July 7 and Aug. 21. 

Henry E. Russell, Montgomery, Ala., 
and Mrs. Russell are touring the Medi- 
terranean and the Holy Land until Sept. 
6. 
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